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DO YOU DESERVE DEMOCRACY? 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG CANADIAN CITIZEN 


Young Citizen, 


You are about to enter the creative and 


ponsible stage of your life. That 1S, you 
finished or nearly finished your education, 
will soon be taking your place as a full 
n of Canada. As such, you will be called 
to serve your country in various ways. 
will pay taxes; undertake military train- 
other public service ; earn your own live- 
od, either in industry, farming or a pro- 
m. Also you will probably marry and 
up a family; and you may, if specially 
|, contribute something useful in the field 
cience, books, art, industry, entertainment 
port. Now, how well you do any or all of 
things will depend not on yourself alone ; 
ill depend also on the kind of community 
vhich you live. You did not make society 
Is to day. You are not responsible for its 
and bad points, its successes and failures. 
vou come in for a share of the things that 
is produced in the past. You were edu- 
| at schools built at someone’s expense and 
someone's labour before you were born. 
u were taught by teachers who were trained 
the State. Everything you use and enjoy 
he result of past effort, and of the way in 
ch society has been organized up till now. 
ter on, you yourself will have a voice in 
idling how society will be organized in the 
ture. And to that extent you will be respon- 
le for the success or failure of your own life’s 
rk, whatever it may be. 
In normal times, most young people need 
t bother their heads much about what kind of 
iety they are entering at maturity. They 
take it for granted, and wait for time to 
w them its shortcomings and problems. But 
are not living now in normal times. On 
contrary, your entry upon adult life coin- 
s with a violent upheaval—perhaps the 


greatest disturbance that has occurred for over 
a century—taking place over the whole world. 
Twenty-five years ago or so, your father, or 
relations, 


older world 


similarly, though not so deeply, torn by war. 


your grew up in a 
Having passed through this ordeal in_ their 
own youth, they can sympathize with your 
feelings in facing the same kind of ordeal in 
Now the 
women of 1914 took for granted the founda- 
They 


believed that, as a result of one more struggle, 


your youth, too. young men and 


tions of the society in which they lived. 


they could make the world safe, once for all, 
for what they felt sure was the best kind of 
society—democracy: the society in which the 
ordinary man has the final say in choosing his 
Cer- 
tainly, the sacrifices then made were not in 


government and determining its policy. 


vain, since they gave the world a chance to 
establish democracy everywhere, and improve 
its working. 
The 
turn their ideals into solid reality. 
fulfilled. 
patched up, rather than remedied. 


But the opportunity was not fully 


taken. leaders of the nations failed to 


Promises 


made were not were 


No older 


citizen can, or would, deny his share in the 


Injustices 


responsibility for this lack of success. It has 
brought us again to the point where youth, on 
the threshold of life, is called upon to make 
supreme sacrifices, in order to make good the 
You 


therefore have a right—indeed, it would be but 


errors and omissions of older people. 


common sense on your part—to weigh up and 
criticize both the mistakes of the past, and the 


very nature of the society itself which you are 
called upon to defend. 


The proverb says, “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt”. We accustomed to 
democracy, and its ways; and so its faults 


have become 


appear conspicuous. One democracy after an- 


other in Europe has disappeared, because its 
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citizens felt so conscious of these faults that 
they failed to be sufficiently alert and obstinate 
Only 
when both democracy 


in self-defence. when it was too late, 
and national indepen- 
dence were vanishing, did they realize what 
they were losing. From these disasters it is our 
business, as Canadians, to learn and profit. We 
are lucky to have time for second thoughts. We 
can look over our democratic society, pick out 
what is worth fighting for, and determine both 
how to preserve and how to renovate it. 


What Unites Canada? Canada is a vast 
country with a small population for its size. 
from 
United 
And the reasons which brought us 


Most of us, or our ancestors, came 


Europe direct, others via the 


States. 


some 


here were as varied as the racial origins from 
which we sprang. One-third of us are French- 
Canadians, descendants of adventurous bands 
of hunters and farmers, who left Old France 
in the days when she was seeking to found an 
Empire, but before she became a democracy. 
\nother group, the original English-speaking 
Canadians, migrated from the United States on 
account of their loyalty to the British Crown. 
To these have been added waves of emigrants 
from the Old Country, who came to Canada in 
search of peace, land and opportunity of all 
Canada has_ received large 


Sorts, 


Lastly, 
groups from other European countries—Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland, Scandinavia, ete.—who 
in many cases came to avoid conditions of life 
or government in the old world with which 
they were dissatisfied. 

You belong, then, to a nation which com- 
prises all sorts and kinds of men. They are 
of different origins, look back on different his- 
tories, often speak different tongues, or wor- 
Yet we all 


together in peace in this great half-continent ; 


ship in different churches. live 
we attend the same schools; do business with 
one another; cultivate adjacent farms; owe 
allegiance to the same Crown, and acknowledge 
this 
achieved not, indeed, without quarrels, but 


the same Government.  AIll has been 
without serious wars and without dictatorships. 
It is a result of compromise, persuasion, and 


mutual tolerance. 


Many generations have passed since Cana:|a 
knew what it was to have war on her own soil, 
While Europe has been a prey to constant wars, 
North America has been proud of her long 
“undefended frontier 


marks 


” 


of thousands of miles, 
off Canada from the United 
States, yet does nothing to prevent the two 
peoples from living harmoniously side by side. 
They have not needed to build huge armies and 


which 


navies for protection against each other; but, 
by saving the wealth and labour which would 
otherwise have been expended on these arma- 
ments, they have been able to provide a high 
standard of living for their peoples as a whole. 
Canada and the United States 
avoided some of the social inequalities of th 


have also 
Old World, particularly those based on birth 
True, the New World 


] 


has not escaped other grave social evils; th 


and class distinctions. 


strong still exploit the weak, and wealth is often 
unfairly distributed, as it is in Old World 
Still, it is this partial freedom 
from old abuses that has given the New World 


civilization. 


its traditional title to be considered “a land of 
opportunity” for youth and enterprise. 


The Right to Education. It was at school 
that you first found out what this meant. Over 
most of Canada, unlike most of Europe, all 
children are given free schooling, not only) 
the elementary, but also in the secondary stag: 
Now why is it a good thing to provide children 
with so much education? It is because mat 
kind, as distinguished from other animals, has 
progressed chiefly by prolonging the period of 
growth of its offspring. The lower down thi 
scale of creation that you look, the shorter you 
find is the period between the birth of a 
animal and the 
Hundreds of 


time it becomes full-grow: 


thousands of years ago, som 
instinct told man that the longer he could kee} 
his children still growing, but not yet grow: 
up, the greater would be their power to lear 
from life, and so master their surrounding 
Again, in its higher stages, education 

directed towards bringing out individuality. 


a rule, the longer a child can be kept at sch 
or college, the better chance he has of traini: 
himself for the life-work that he likes and 
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| for. Hence, the spread of higher educa- 
is encouraged in a democracy, as likely to 
luce citizens who will be individual, self- 
int and adaptable. To-day we tend to take 

Yet this right to be 


cated can be taken away much more easily 


cation for granted. 
1 it was won. Dictators would rather have 
citizens who 
Therefore in dictator- 
see education being rapidly 


yens who are obedient than 
nk for themselves. 
States we 
inged, so as both to reduce its amount and 
alter its quality. First of all, much of the 
school time given up under a democratic sys- 
1 to study, is taken away, and used for mili- 
ry instruction. The boy is regarded as a 
iture soldier almost from the moment when 
first walk. 


spends on training his body for military pur- 


learns to The more time he 
ses, the less time he will have to spend on 
ining his mind for playing his part some 
in the government of the State. As for 
e girl, she, too, is discouraged from acquiring 
much study; her training is made mainly 
omestic, to fit her to become the mother of 
future soldiers. 
You idea 
ich is the very opposite of that behind your 
n schooling. It is the idea that the individ- 


can see in these tendencies an 


| is nothing, and the community everything ; 

every boy and girl ought to be trained to 
me a pawn in the game played by the State, 
which they live. 


What game? Under dic- 


tatorshops, that game sooner or later turns out 


he—warlike aggression, or the gaining of 
wer over other peoples. But war-making is 
the prime purpose of a democratic state. 
ordinary man and woman, unless alarmed 
misled, dislikes war, and will usually show 
dislike when he or she is called upon to 
se a Government. Under a democracy, 
is something abnormal: an evil to be 
epted only when there is no other way out 
dispute. It was for this reason that your 
ling was aimed at producing a citizen 
while eager to defend his country at all 
s, would normally live at peace, develop 
talents, choose his career, and contribute his 
) the peaceful prosperity of the community. 
[he distinction between the two purposes 


comes out clearest in higher education: that is, 
in colleges and universities. Here, under a 
democracy, the student is helped to think for 
himself, to criticize and discuss what he is 
taught, and to go out in search of the truth 
for himself, regardless of its consequences. 
Teachers at universities are allowed greater 
freedom in their approach to the subjects they 
teach. They, and their students, are encour- 
aged to make researches, regardless of whether 
the conclusions to be reached are orthodox or 
not. In short, if you are a student at a Univer- 
sity, you will be helped to put the final touches 
upon your training as a self-reliant and critical 
citizen. Yet again, freedom of thought in uni- 
versities is one of the first things to disappear 
Here, from the outset, 
unorthodoxy of all kinds is frowned 


under a dictatorship. 
upon ; 
next, university teachers are ordered to teach 
a set of fixed doctrines, acceptable to the gov- 
and lastly, the teaching staff is 
weeded out, until all criticism has been silenced. 


ernment ; 


Thus German universities, for instance, have 
now become merely factories for turning out 
more highly polished war 
In addition, opportunities for higher 
education tend to shrink under a dictatorship ; 
fewer students are admitted to the universities, 


“cogs” in the 
machine. 


and girls, in particular, are largely shut out 
from their benefits. 

No-one would pretend that education under 
a democracy is all that it should be. On the 
contrary, every good democrat is always urg- 
ing that education ought to be extended to more 
children, and made broader in scope and more 
up-to-date in method. No healthy democracy 
will ever acknowledge itself as satisfied with 
the standard of education achieved. Always 
ahead of us we can see something better, more 
liberal, more efficient. It is the sense of present 
imperfection and the belief in future progress 
that make democracy the ideal worth dying and 
living for. 


Thinking for Yourself. Your education 
was given you for two purposes: to help you 
earn a living, and to make you a good citizen. 
By “a good citizen” is meant, in a democracy, 


a thinking citizen. That is, one who obeys au- 
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thority and co-operates with his fellows, not 
blindly, but because he reasons things out for 
himself, and chooses to do so of his own accord. 


Your education should have taught you to go 
> » 


g 
on thinking for yourself for the rest of your 
life. And thinking means seeking information, 
comparing and weighing up facts, criticising 
where necessary, and finally reaching decisions. 


In a democracy you will find plenty of oppor 
tunity for getting to know all you want for good 


citizenship. Books, magazines, newspapers, 


radio, speeches, lectures and films, all provide 
a constant flow of information and ideas, upon 
which you can draw. A democracy encourages 


its citizens to be well informed: 


but a dictator 
ship is afraid of it. Just as dictators whittle 


away your rights to higher education, so they 


watch with anxiety the flow of information and 
\\ herever possible, 
they turn otf the taps at the source, and doctor 


whatever supply is allowed to trickle through. 


ideas among their people. 


lor information, they substitute what 1s called 


“propaganda,” and for ideas they substitute 
doctrines which no-one may question. 

You will find, as you go through life, that 
thoughtful criticism is the salt of democracy ; 
that which savour—its real 


gives it its taste. 


\ society which is not afraid of criticism can 


alwavs survive the ill-etfect of its mis 


own 
takes ; but those that suppress all criticism and 
insist on everyone thinking alike, must perish 
Now 
criticism in a democracy 1s not a 
flow. It 


immediately they take a wrong turning. 
the flow of 
constant varies according to the 
amount that the majority of citizens can stand 
at any given moment. In times of peace and 
prosperity a democracy will allow its citizens 

But in times 
war-time—this 

Still, at all 


criticism must be 


plenty of freedom for criticism. 
of emergency especially in 


freedom is severely restricted. 


times, the right of allowed 


in principle, or the very basis of democracy 


disappears. What makes it easier for the citi- 
zen to 
criticism during a war is the knowledge that 
in times of peace that liberty will be given back 
and again recognized as the normal. Subject 
to this limitation, you will find in the demo- 


cratic society of which you are now a citizen, 


surrender temporarily his liberty of 


various channels for such criticisms as 
want to make, either about your own fortu 
or about public affairs. First, you can 

newspapers and books which support all k 
of theories, and explain the news of the day 


You 


number of choices off 


the most opposite ways. may even 


bewildered by the 
to your those 


think that everything that is, is perfect, to tl 


thinking—ranging from 


who plan to provide you with a brand new 4 


for putting everything right in six months 
theory, and in time of peace, there is not! 
to prevent anyone who wishes from writit 

book or an article or a pamphlet, or issuing 
magazine, to express his point of view. But 
practice, it costs valuable time to write, 

much money to print and publish, and this put 
a limitation upon the circulation in print 
ideas, information and criticism in a democ: 
However, a who 

something practical to say, by way of critici 


determined individual 


or proposal, ean generally find his way 


print somehow, even though he may lb 

to reach only a few of his fellow-citizens. 
influence opinion on a large scale, you 1 
somehow gain access either to the daily p1 
or to the film and radio, through which 
general public is given a mixture of entertai 
ment, information and criticism. But becaus 
of their size and power, access to the us 
these instruments is limited: you cannot broa 
cast or make a film just because you have son 
thing useful to say. Indeed, it is easier to 
into print than to get onto the screen, o1 
to the microphone. Film and radio are, for 


practical purposes, controlled or administe: 
by small groups of influential people, and you 
daily newspaper is tending in the same dit 
tion. Some people call them ‘monopolies’ 
(if they 


are not beyond the range of publi 


Nevertheless, these monopolies 
such ) 
criticism or public control. There are st! 


many ways in which, if you remain al 
observant and critical, you can help to influe: 
opinion in the direction you favour, and 

a check on the spread of “propaganda’’—w! 
aims at giving men ready-made, rather t! 


well thought-out, opinions. 
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Freedom to Associate. 


find others who hold opinions like your 


For instance, you 


\nd if there are enough of them, you can 
or form, a party, society or association. 
mocracy is rich in the number of its volun- 
ssociations—bodies which have no official 
ing, which nobody is bound to join, and 
support themselves out of their members’ 
riptions. By this 
a group of individuals gain greater influ- 


coming together in 


than they could exert separately. Thus 
can protect an interest, pursue an ideal 
they cherish, or Oppose a policy that they 
ire. However, no state can allow com- 
freedom, either to individuals or to asso- 
ms. And in the case of associations, there 
lways a danger that they may grow so 
ful as to be able to sway the policy of 
yovernment in the interests of a minority, 
tvrannize over others who don’t belong to 
So the right to form associations 
Still, 


seen by 


group. 
ted by law, even in a democracy. 
ilue of the right can best be 
ving what happens under a modern dic- 
hip. Opportunities for expressing your 

and joming with others to make them 

are always the first forms of freedom 
destroyed. Newspapers and journalists 


uickly weeded out, so as to make all news 


pInions uniform. radio 


SOUT mr ually, 
Equally 


Im are confined to the propagandist pur 
Next, 


especially trade unions 


making everybody think alike. 
ties of all kinds 
ither forced out of existence, or brought 
official control. And when no way ts left 
vhich the individual can freely speak his 
to his fellows in company, then he comes 
and 


calize how lonely powerless he is 


ust the orders of the Dictator and his 


Freedom to Worship. 


vht up to attend Church, and think that 


Probably you were 


one has a right to worship God without 


ierence. Religious freedom is older than 


cracy itself. Many pages of history are 
up with the story of man’s struggle to 
good that freedom; and most of us to-day 


© sure of it that we hardly know it is 


there. The Christian citizens of Canada have 
many different ways of worshipping God, but 
they no longer quarrel with one another or 
persecute one another about it. 


But, unde 


dictatorships, old ideas that we thought had 
gone for ever have reappeared. A man regards 
his religion as his authority in spiritual life, 
just as he regards his Government as his au 
thority in material life. But the modern dic 


tator cannot tolerate two authorities. He 1s 


afraid that “conscience”, or obedience to a 
higher law, may weaken his subject's obedienc« 
to his law. So he tries to compel churches and 
their leaders to modify their teachings to fit in 
with his wishes. Sometimes he persecutes re 
ligion itself, and would prefer to have men 
pagan or god-less; at other times he merely 
tries to limit the work of the Christian Church 
and its ministers, so as to prevent religion in 


\bove 


is anxious to limit its influence over the 


fluencing people’s conduct in daily life. 
all, he 
young. He would have children spend less time 
in their family cirele or in church activities, 
and give more time to physical and military 
training, to fit them for the service of the State 
In short, the dictator is jealous of religious 
freedom, as he is jealous of every other kind 
of freedom. Conscience can flourish only in a 


democracy. 


Freedom to Work. 


under a democracy when it comes to earning 


But how do you fare 
your bread? Our society gives you free edu 
cation, in the hope that it will help you to find 
a trade or profession that you like. Democracy 
hefore itself an ideal: 


has set “equality of 


opportunity’. This means that anyone who has 
the necessary talents and the wish, ought to be 
free to use them for earning a livelihood and 
serving the community. But actually we are 
at present very far from realizing this ideal. 
In the past hundred years we have removed 
a great many laws aiid restrictions that hin- 
dered young people from having the opportun 


ity to do the work they wanted; laws that 


restricted entry into trade, that limited your 


right to travel about, and that kept up distinc- 


tions based on class and custom. However, 


the removal of these restrictions does not of 
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itself bring equality of opportunity. Posses- 
sion of money, for instance, still gives one 
individual an advantage over another in the 


More still, 


yet found a way to secure 


choice of a unfortunate 


career. 
has not 
obs for all 


them. In the 


democracy 


those 


ready and willing to take 


past, there have been young 


people educated and well trained who have 


been unable find, not merely the work they 


at all. 


Ih a minority ; most young 


wanted, but any 


work True, these un 


lucky 


| eopl , 
jobs, 


One are 
even in times of bad trade, do secure 
Still, 


and in recent years 


and start on a career of some kind. 


the ill luck of the minority 


it has been 


a substantial minority—conflicts 


with the verv idea of democracy as a society 
whe relll CVv¢ 


democrat can be satisfied while unemployment 


ryone is to get a fair chance. No 


retains, 


But does that mean that we should choose 


the remedy offered by dictators? A dictator 


claims to be able to provide jobs for all, by 
two simple devices: he takes away your right 
to choose your own job, and he provides a huge 
new whole 


\ny 


methods to cure unemployment. 


job for the country—the job of 


war-making these 


society could. use 
It has only 
to dragoon labour and to prepare for aggres- 
sion against its neighbours. But as I’ve already 
said, war is not the prime business of a democ- 
racy. It plans for peaceful production, rather 


than for destruction and 3efore 


democracy, therefore, lies the task of finding 


conquest. 


a way so to organize the distribution of work 


and wealth, as to provide in peaceful occupa- 


tions as many jobs as the dictator can provide 
in war-like occupations. But you cannot have 


risk; and 


security without some loss of independence. 


freedom without you cannot have 
Providing jobs for everyone is, first, a question 
of organization; and second, a question of 
making private interests obey public welfare. 
There is no reason why this should prove im- 
possible under a democracy; but to achieve it 
implies some sacrifice of personal and business 
freedom. A dictator, however, ruthlessly takes 
all personal freedom away, and does not care 
if he confiscates property, lowers wages and 


worsens conditions of work, 1n order to elimin- 


ate idleness. But democracy wants to kee; 
much personal liberty alive as possible, an 
sacrifice only so much as will bring about 
proved organization and a fairer distribut 
of opportunity. A democracy, therefore, 
be slower to cure unemployment, but the « 
when it comes, is likely to be more lasting 


What Can the Vote Do? 


a job is often the means of 


The search 
bringing y 
people to take an interest in politics for 
first time. You find something in society 
you think wants altering, and you begin to 
quire how changes can be brought about. T! 
what you had perhaps thought was a dull pi 
of ceremonial takes on a real meaning. Casti: 
a vote at election time—writing a cross o1 
ballot paper—may seem in itself an insignificant 
action; yet it is the pivot on which the whol 
of democracy turns. It is the act whereby 
the last resort the individual controls his Go 
ernment. Not that casting a vote is sufficient 
of itself to make democracy work. Dictators 
are fond of “plébiscites”, as they are called, « 
mass votes of the whole people, either to elect 
them to power, or to ratify their decisions. Th 
difference between a mass vote under a dicta 
tor, and an election under a democracy, is that 
under the latter we choose representatives 
whom later on we can dismiss if they do not 
carry out our wishes. In large countries repr 
sentative government, through parliaments 
and elected councils, is an essential part of 
democracy. Dictators have only shadow parlia- 
ments, which either enjoy little power, or mect 
irregularly, or are chosen by authority, not by 
free election. Great care is taken in a democ 
racy to make sure that voting at elections 1s 
secret, and therefore free. You vote for pet 
sons whose view about public affairs you share 
But to avoid chaos and confusion, the choic 
before the voter is usually limited to a few 
candidates, representing well-known points of 
view. These points of view are laid down in 
general terms by political parties. Parties are 
only private societies of individuals formed 
propagate their own views, by choosing cand 
dates for election to Parliament. But orga! 


ing and running a party is expensive; tl 
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parties rely on the funds they collect from 
r members and sympathizers. Hence arises 
influence often exerted by rich men and 
interested groups in politics. Moreover, 
part played by parties is not limited to elec- 
s. Members of Parliament, after election, 
ain party men; and Governments are 
med from the ranks of whatever party can 
mand a majority in Parliament. 

You 
litics” and “politicians”. 


is difficult 


often hear slighting references to 


This is not only 
iuse it for one man to “repre- 


It 


ilso because “politics” isa public service, and 


t” all the views of a large constiuency. 


provides temptations to self-advancement 
self-enrichment. In a healthy democracy, 
e spirit of unselfish devotion to public service 


If 


gains a foothold, politics and the party 


ust prevail among its political leaders. 
rratt”’ 
stem alike fall into disrepute. In any case, 
e party system has certain disadvantages, 
such as the waste of time taken up by minor 
uarrels between Government and Opposition ; 
ct to make democracy work there must always 
he at least two parties, and not more than three 
four large ones. The existence of many 
parties produces the “group” system, which 
has played such a part lately in encouraging 
graft and undermining democracy in France. 
ictators on the other hand establish one party 
with a monopoly; in that case, party merely 
hecomes an instrument of discipline, and not 
channel for the expression of voter’s views. 
\t election time, all candidates explain their 
political views to the voters in their constitu- 
encies. But you may find that you, personally, 
ive no chance to vote for anyone whose views 
you wholly approve of. Then comes the temp- 


to all. And 


the worst danger for a democracy. 


tation not vote at sO arises 
pathy 
Some countries, such as Australia, make voting 
election time compulsory, in order to em- 
hasize that the privilege must be exercised. 
‘hut the real basis of democracy is free-will. It 
therefore your duty as a citizen to give 
ur vote at election times (local as well as 
tional), expressing a preference, even be- 
een alternatives not directly to your liking. 


he same consideration applies to taking a 
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more active part in politics. If pursued as a 


profession and with honesty, political work is 
hazardous and poorly paid ; consequently many 
of the best qualified and least selfish people 
Yet 


second-rate 


avoid entering it. cannot 


Her 


greatest problem, therefore, is to draw into 


democracy 
survive under leadership. 
public life the best brains, the highest ideals, 
and the greatest energy. 


Individual and Government. Through the 
leaders your vote helps to elect, the whole 
machinery of governing Canada is controlled. 
For Parliament alone decides how much money 
shall be spent, and how that money shall be 


collected in taxes from yourself and other 


citizens. This “power of the purse” as it 1s 
called, lies at the root of the parliamentary sys- 
tem. Without it, the machinery of government, 
which grows every day more and more com- 
plicated, would soon get out of hand, so far as 
control by the people goes. But because you 
pay taxes, and have a say as to how those taxes 
shall be spent, all the officials who carry out the 
of 
“public servants” 


business government are your servants— 


, as they are called. Under a 
dictatorship, officials are servants of the dic- 
tator—not of the public. And this fact makes 
a difference in their attitude. Now every one 
of us comes frequently into contact with officials 
in his daily life. If such officials recognize 
only a personal and not a public master, they 
tend to become themselves dictatorial and inter- 
fering. The petty tyranny of officialdom some- 
times shows itself, even under a democracy ; 
but it is kept in check by two things—the final 
authority of Parliament, and the right of the 
individual to bring an action against the Gov- 
ernment in the Law Courts if he is treated un- 
justly. Under dictatorships, the individual 
rarely possesses this right; the dictator and his 
agents are not liable to be sued in the ordinary 
courts, but are “a law unto themselves”. 
A branch of the Government which 
specially affected by this attitude is the police. 
In a democracy the police exist to keep order 
and repress crime. Outside these duties, they 
interfere as little as possible with your private 
life or mine. 


is 


3ut under a dictatorship, the 
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police are agents for carrying out the dictator's Decencies of Life. The drawback to 1 
wishes. Repressing crime then comes to in- is slowness of achievement. Not only 
repressing the dictator's enemies and democracies move slowly, but their method 
s. Then the police become agents for the taking decisions lends itself to umnnecess 
enforcement of political creeds, or spies who delays. Small groups sometimes hold 
ferret out dissenters from that creed. Their against decisions of vital importance to 
task thus begins to include searching homes, common welfare. Caution is at a premium o 
irresting suspects, questioning and even tor enterprise. Too much compromise sometii 
turing them, establishing and running concen blurs issues which ought to be perfectly pla 
tration camps. In a democracy, many legal On the other hand, these very delays spri 
safeguards exist to prevent this kind of action from a respect for “the ordinary decencies 


wv the police against individual citizens. In life’, which mark a democracy off from a d 
times of extreme crisis, especially in war, these tatorship. Democracy in the modern sens 
safeguards have to be weakened or suspended; less than 200 years old. In that time, 


but under a dictatorship they are abolished world has grown a much kinder place thar 
Utogether, even in peace time. Arrest on sus used to be. The growth of human kindness | 
ycion and imprisonment without trial th 


en accompanied the growth of individual libert 
becom s of everv-dav occurrence. You can see this kindness at work 1n countles 


hese restrictions on liberty. a wavs—kindness towards children, anin 
Llp) claims to draw one positive advan sick and old people, preference for reforn 
Obviously. if vou are rather than taking revenge on criminals, pit 
ie feelings and rights of for the weak and oppressed. Although e\ 
decisions and achieve re human kindness sometimes shows itself 
lemocratic methods of foolish or contradictory forms, in the sum t 
be tempted sometimes it matters more to our everyday life than 


moves too slowly. But, the laws that were ever passed by Government 
HM, wi 
it 


when individuals disagree—as they and this increase of human kindness is a fe 
about most things—there 


are but three wavs ture of democratic society. It was very mu 


Hing’ a de ision: by force . persuasion o1 less active before den CTACV arose , while under 


Democracy prefers the two latter dictatorships to-day it 1s deliberately dis 


us it prefers to make enquiry into couraged as degenerate. These “ordinat 
before debating it: to give plenty of decencies of life’ are indeed necessary 
discussion even when the facts are democracy is to work at all. They provid 


known: to go as far as possible towards meet with an unwritten code of daily behaviou 
ing the wishes of a minority; and to apply with which can be summed up in the phrase “hi 
rance and restraint decisions once taken. and let live”. 
ae ahiee eats TS eT a You can well imagine what would hapy 
ng up a committee 1s democracy’s usual ; a ; 
;' ina country like Canada, if this unwritten co 
ay of making an enquiry or conducting public ; 


- were to disappear. Our people comprises 
MISINESS lhe object 1s to take as many differ ae Pl ; . 
: many different strains of race, religion 
ent views of the matter into account as pos- ; , ; 

é _ language ete.—that there is plenty of room 
ible, and let action follow the main trend of ‘ 


nusunderstanding and intolerance, if good-w 
hese views as a whole. Reaching an agree does not keep uppermost. One of the m 
ment is thought better than merely gaining a terrible factors of life under a dictatorship 
majority In a democracy, a determined — the search fora “scapegoat”. Because dictat 
munority is only expected to give Way on a despise “the ordinary decencies of life’, ai 
question of principle after all resources of pet order people about like cattle, stress and stra 
suasion and possible compromise have been — soon arise in their relations with one another 


exhausted. Suspicion and hatred grow quickly, and have 
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some object on which to vent themselves. 
refore the dictators encourage their citizens 
cus their hatred upon some common 
vy, real or imaginary, but usually mainly 
sinary. In war-time, this enemy will be 
her nation. In peacetime, it is usually 
unpopular minority inside the community. 
minority is supposed to be the cause of all 
No beliefs and actions 


When it 


heen persecuted, outlawed and crushed, its 


ble and hardship. 
too black to be attributed to it. 
ulness still remains. It can be accused of 
tinuing its activities in secret; and anyone 

the dictator dislikes can be labelled as 
tly sympathizing with it. 
afford 


this sort. 


Race, religion 


politics all labels to be stuck on 


goats of Now as Canada pos- 
s considerable diversities of race, religion 
politics among its citizens, it would fare 
other countries under the 


e than many 


of terror of a dictator. He would find 
le material to hand for sowing hatred and 
nsion, or practising cruelty. Catholic 


soon be set against Protestant, French 


ust English, and both against minorities 
king other languages. Against these evils 
da’s democracy provides a barrier, so long 
remains true to itself, and preserves those 
to which | 


nary decencies of life’, have 


among its citizens. 

Defend, Deserve, Improve! | have tried 
how that every man, woman and child in 
ountry has something to lose 1f democracy 
inada were to be lost. And the cause of 


cracy in Canada stands or falls with the 
of democracy in other civilized countries. 
democracy, or a small group of democ- 
s, could never survive alone in a hostile 


Now if 


vour part in the salvation of democracy, 


ot dictatorships. you want to 
are three ways to do it. You must defend 
cracy, you must deserve democracy, you 
mprove democracy. One or two of these 
by themselves is not enough; you must 
Defend- 
lemocracy implies readiness to. sacrifice 
life, 


them all, to be sure of success. 


rial possessions limb, labour, time, 


to an unlimited extent. In 


property 


fact, you must sacrifice to democracy every- 
thing except the democratic principle itself. 
And in war-time even this exception is difficult. 
Fighting for its life, a democracy must tempor 
arily suspend many of the amenities and liber 
ties upon which it prides itself in peace-time. 
Speed of action becomes essential in resisting 
the short-cut dictators. The 
danger to a democracy is not that it has to 


methods of 


suspend liberties during war, but the fear lest 
its leaders and citizens may become accustomed 
to the loss of these liberties, and so fail to re 
gain them afterwards. This is why democracy 
has to be defended inside, as well as outside 
the community. However, defence of democ 


racy means also defence of Canada herself. 


Losing her independence, she would lose even 
the right to choose between dictatorship and 
democracy, or any system of government at all. 


The land 


comes before every other consideration, every 


defence of your native therefore 
system of society, every dream of the future. 
The second way for you to play your part 
in democracy is to help to deserve it. lor 
democracy lives by the merit of its citizens. 
lf they don’t appreciate what the system does 
for them, if they despair of it, or turn bitter 
and cynical towards it, it will vanish before 
their eyes. There are numerous ways in which 
you can show that you appreciate your democ 
racy. Tlirst, there is a formal way—paying 
respect to its symbols, such as the Flag and the 
National Anthem or song. Then there is respect 
for its institutions, for the laws which the major 
itv have passed, even if they are inconvenient 
for the minority. The democratic citizen is aw 
abiding. That means, not just that he does not 
break the laws, but that he co-operates in giv- 
ing them effect and making them work. He 
assists those in authority; he carries out the 


spirit as well as the letter of their instructions. 


He pays his share of taxes willingly; he con- 


tributes voluntarily when the community calls 


upon him. Again he respects, in the person 
of others, the rights of personal liberty on 
which founded. He is not 


naturally suspicious of his fellow-citizens; he 


democracy 1s 


does not pry into their affairs; he is tolerant 


of their mistakes, and ready to put the best 
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construction on their actions. 


\lso he avails 
himself of democracy’s privileges—to vote, to 
take an interest in public affairs, to get to 
know the facts, and to speak his mind about 
them; and he does not allow these privileges 
to rust through disuse. He prefers to rely for 
material security primarily on his own abilities, 


\t the 


believes that co-operation must 


rather than on the charity of the state. 
same time, he 


increasingly replace competition in the rela- 


tions of citizens one to another. 
llowever, if the democratic citizen did all 


this and no more, he would appear to be pas- 


sive and priggish. 


In other words, you might 

describe him as a “yes-man’’, one who always 
1 

what he 


COCs 


is told, and upholds things as 
they are, 
the move, always in course of change for the 
better. 


But a living democracy is always on 


[ have frankly referred to many of the 


shortcomings and failures of present-day 


Pro- 


vress and the idea of Democracy have gone 


democracy. That is because the idea of 


hand in hand through history; and the will to 
progress depends upon a frank admission of 


past mistakes and present shortcomings. 


Democracy has not yet found a sure way of 


providing all its citizens with a secure liveli- 


hood. 


with great social and material inequalities 


It has not yet succeeded in doing a 


has not yet succeeded in establishing w 
peace, or a system of international governn 
But it 


within itself solutions fo: 


And 


known system offers a solution without at 


contains 


these problems. remember, no other 
same time demanding the fearful price of s: 
fice of personal liberty. Democracy al 
offers the prospect of reconciling social 
gress with personal liberty. You must, tl 
fore, search out your own mind to find out | 
much you yourself value personal liberty. \ 
have heard and read plenty about what 
without personal liberty is like. In count: 
under dictatorships to-day, loss of personal 
freedom has meant not a better standard of |i 
ing, more security and peace, but greater hard 
ships, harsher ordeals and suffering of al 
kinds, in the name of a shadowy idea whic! 
brings no solid benefit to individuals. In cd 
fending and deserving democracy, youth earns 
You will lx 


demanding for us all a new chance to mak 


the right to improve democracy. 


good old mistakes. At bottom, it is your fait! 


in yourself which 1s at stake. 





ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Banff School of Fine Arts. 


annual session of the 


The eighth 
Janff School of Fine Arts 
was held in Banff from August 1 to 31 this 
vear, under the direction of the Department of 
Kxtension, University of Alberta. 
a total 


There was 
registration (including the affiliated 
I'rench School), of one hundred and seventy- 
five. Students registered from as far away as 
Vancouver in the west, and New York in the 
east ; north and Buenos 


Peace River in the 


\ires in the south. Approximately 50% of 
the students were teachers. 
The Art Division of the school was again 


under the Mr. H. G. Glyde, 
\.R.C.A., and the staff included such outstand- 


direction of 


ing Canadian artists as W. J. Phillips, R.C.\ 
and Andre Bieler, Resident Artist of Queen's 
The 


gramme included sketching and painting in 


University, Kingston. extensive pro 
various mediums, together with lectures and 


criticisms. An exhibition of students’ work 
held at the conclusion of the school included 
One of the hig! 
lights of the school this year was the demon- 
stration of methods of teaching children unde 


the direction of Mr. Bieler. 


some remarkably fine efforts. 


Students in the Music Division were guid 
in their studies by Jacques Jolas, eminent c 
cert pianist and Juilliard representative. The 
new Banff School Auditorium, the plans 
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ch were completed in January, 1940, pro- 
d the students with one of the best equipped 
res in the west, as well as with a convenient 
ting place for the school as a whole. 

In the Theatre Division a course in Play- 
ting and Experimental Production was 
en by Dr. Frederick H. Koch, Head of the 
partment of Dramatic Art, University of 
rth Carolina. As a result of this course, six 
act plays were written and produced in 
roximately three weeks. One of the en- 
uraging results of the work that has been 
ne in the last four years has been the organi- 
tion at the Banff School this year of an asso- 
tion of playwrights known as “The Canadian 
This 
ights intend to meet each year during the 
inff School of Fine Arts. 


iyvmakers.”’ group of young play- 


Professor J. F. Smith, Head of the Depart- 
nt of Speech and Drama at the University 
Utah, was lecturer in Voice and Speech. 

nder his able direction the major full length 
lay was given on the final day of the school. 

Mr. Smith chose Maxwell Anderson’s poetic 

tragedy, Wingless Victory, for his production. 

Banff School of Fine Arts 

vives men and women living in free countries 


o sum up, the 


opportunity to gather together in the spirit 
fellowship promoted by common endeavour. 
lt is encouraging to know that after a year of 
war with its horrors and sacrifices there is no 
lessening of the desire of our people for the cul- 
tural life which is and must be their heritage 

we are to continue in the democratic way of 


life. 


Community Life Training Institute 
(Barrie). This Institute, which is sponsored 
by the Department of Extension of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, provides a rural extension 
service in Simcoe County and Muskoka Dis- 
rict, Ontario. The purpose of the Institute is 

go beyond the work done in other schools 

at teach efficient farming or domestic science, 
nd to provide the inspiration and knowledge 
required to bring out the finest qualities in com- 
unity life itself. The Institute has its head- 
iarters at Barrie, Ont., and is directed by 


David Smith. 


During the spring of this year 
it held a meeting at Camp Rawley, at which 


addresses were given (among others) on Agri- 
culture by V. S. Milburn, Secretary of the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture; on Health 
Services by the Hon. George Hoadley ; and on 
Conservation by the Hon. E. C. Drury. 
total 


There 
was a attendance of 76, and the pro- 
gramme included recreational activities such as 
sketching, puppetry, singing, dramatics, danc- 
ing, etc. A mimeographed pamphlet reporting 
the addresses and discussions can be had from 
Mr. David Smith. Early in the present autumn 
community meetings were held at four centres 
in Muskoka, at Uppington, Bala, Port Carling 
and Huntsville, during the period September 
26 to October 3. At these meetings handicraft 
displays were held, loaned by the Canadian 
Handicraft Association and local craft workers. 
Also the film “The Lord Helps Those” was 
shown and discussed. Attendance at the ses- 
sions averaged 17 in the afternoons, 20-25 in 
the evenings. As a result of these four com- 
munity meetings, two study groups were set up 
in the Uppington area, and others at Bala and 
Port Carling. Craft classes were also started, 
and steps taken to bring in book-boxes from 
ten travelling libraries. Later in the autumn, 
to start in November, the Community Life 
Training Institute has planned programmes for 
ten communities in its area. These will deal 
with agricultural subjects (soils, farm manage- 
ment, crops, livestock, etc.) and social studies 
(health, social and 
recreational life). Classes (weekly) are being 


education, agriculture, 
organized under the night regulations of the 
Department of Education. The Community 
Life Training Institute also publishes monthly 
a Listening Guide to Good Regular Programs 
which should be of great use to rural listeners 
who find it difficult to know what fare the radio 
is providing for them, in good music, drama, 
talks, news, ete. 


Rural Adult Education at Lennoxville. 
The Community Schools, which opened in mid 
September for eight week courses, are four in 
number this year. It was expected that four 
hundred people would turn out to all of them, 
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but at the present time enrolment 1s about seven 


hundred and fifty. The four schools are held in 


Burv, Aver’s Clitf, Lennoxville and Richmond 


on the first four nights of the week. Each 


week a different theme knits all the various 


courses togethet lhe elght in 


COUTSeS are 


number: weaving, dressmaking, motor mechan- 


ics, public atfairs, consumers problems, char- 


education, home nursing, and farm prob 


acte! 


le lis 


to discuss the main theme. 


Special speakers are generally on hand 
Dr. W. O. Rothney 
of the Protestant Committee for Education in 
(Ouebee talked on the larger county unit in edu 
cation the Honourable George Hoadley, ex 
Minister of [lealth and \lberta, 
ind statf member of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, about Canada’s 
\rthut National Art 
i Ottawa was the speaker for Art 


Meé iI] 
Mac 


Visitors, * com 


\griculture in 


Sp le 


Lismer of the 


Principal Cyril | 
Dean VW. LI. 


WCTE 


James of 
sity and Brittain 
Colle t’¢ 


’ 
Position Of thre 


also 


schools is about fifty per cent. 
ral and 30 per cent l town districts. ‘The 


sthla 


thr schools are 


drawn largely 
het and prot ssional class and per 
work fre of chare On one 


evening 
programme was taken over by the students 
‘Hlome Talent Night” ran 


overtime nm each school. 


ommunity Schools, 


hour 


SOON after 
Radio 


up 1 Weany 


| ( duebe s 


be CTC day schools called 
purpose of forming listening groups for 
L.C. broadcasts starting in the new year. 
Planning conferences of key men from the dis 


trict will be held beforehand 


Co-operative Schools in Saskatchewan. 
During th a total of $29 men and 


Schools held 


past sulliier, 
women attended 12 Co-operative 
it various over the 


pomts well distributed 


Province, from Carlvle Lake in the ex 
ast to Loon Lake 32 miles North 
\lberta border. 


operated by the 


treme South-} 


the railway bv the Kleven 


these were Saskatchewan 


Wheat Pool 


Co-operative Union of Canada. 


\ssociation and the 


The 


Francis Lohmer, 


eimplovees 
twelfth 


vas conducted by the Rev. Ir. 


St. Peter's College, Muenster, in co-operat! 


with these two organizations. Young men a 
women mingled freely with their elders at 
various lecture sessions, and work and dis« 
sion were interspersed with recreation. 
ing subjects : history of co-operation 


Western 


consumer 


Canada, co-operative marketi 


co-operation, organization 
function of study credit 


groups, unio1 


duties of directors, co-operation in wa 


time, ete. Lectures were provided by 
Wheat 
Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan Dairy Pool, S$ 


\\ hi lesale 


Saskatchewan Gove 


Saskatchewan Pool, the University 


katchewan Co-operative Societ 
Co operative Refinery, 
ment Co-operative and Markets Branch, 


\t on 


the schools, held for a week in July at the U 


the Co-operative Union of Canada. 


versity of Saskatchewan, 30 young Ukraini 
men and women attended, chiefly as a result 
avery successful series of one day Co operat! 
held in 

Wheat 


operation with the 


Ukrainian communities 
Pool Field 


Department of 


Schools 
Service Ill) ¢ 
Wome 


Work at the University, which provided a | 


fall by the 


turer able to speak in Ukraiman. All th 
projects are to be continued. 
Education Week in Ontario. The scly 
of Canada have always made it their busines 
so to train their students that they will becor 
intelligent citizens in an enlightened democra 
To-day, more than ever before, that difficult 
task depends for its success not only on 1 


teachers in the classroom, but on the who 
hearted co-operation vive these teachers 
every adult, particularly the parents. For t! 


reason the Canadian ‘Teachers’ Federation 
through its constituent 


The 


makes an appeal each year for public obset 


organization in tl 


province Ontario Teachers’ Council 


ance of an Education Week. The date this ve 
is November 10 to 16—a 


hoped, every province in Canada will be ab 


time when, it 


to unite in a coast-to-coast celebration of t) 
achievements of this country’s greatest natiot 


industry. 


More than a celebration is requir 


however. The work of our schools is changi 


with the changing times. Surely one week 1 
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ifty-two is not too much to set aside during counties of Grey, Bruce and Huron. The 
h the taxpayer and the parent may ex- intention is that Mr. Haas will conduct a school 
ne our educational system at first-hand, for a week in each of five localities. The re 
n to the addresses of educationists, and mainder of the winter he will spend in organiz 


articles of educational news and comment ing these schools and in carrying out 


an 
ewspapers and periodicals. Education, in aggressive follow-up programme which should 


emocracy, is an expression of a people’s feature listening groups built around the C.B.C. 
hes for the training of its children. If our broadcast series on Farm Problems. Miss 
wledge and our ideals are poor, our schools Helen Watson, Secretary of the Young Peo 

suffer. Only an informed and inspired — ple’s Section of the Manitoba Federation of 
lic opinion can maintain the present high Agriculture, reports plans for a folk school for 
dards of our schools in a world at war, to each of the seven districts through which her 
nothing of the task of preparing for a world organization serves the province. Methods 


peace. similar to those in Ontario will be followed. 


Folk Schools for Ontario and Manitoba. News from Winnipeg. \Vinnipeg is all set 
en Folk Schools for Manitoba for Ontario for a busy season in the field of adult education 
he objective for the coming winter. The A number of organizations have planned inter 
school, as conceived by the farm young esting and vital programmes, and there ar 
ple of these provinces, is an adaptation of indications that they will be even more success 
Danish method, which is well suited to ful than last year. The Dominion-Provincial 
ulian conditions. Two years ago, Leonard Youth Training people here are going adven- 
Violet Harman, working under the turous. Although Mr. Moorhead has resumed 
ices of the United Farmers of Ontario, his duties as school inspector, he has found time 
ided leadership for a dozen farm young to arrange for six programmes in the “Chal 
le, who took up residence for a week in a lenge to Youth” series, which are broadcast on 
house near Georgian Bay. With the aid Wednesday evenings alternately with those 
some leaders from the nearby countryside, from Toronto, The rural recreational centres 
little group carried out an adventure in are being encouraged to form listening groups 
munity living. Study, discussion, singing, as an integral part of their citizenship pro 
es, music and art appreciation, and house granime. Scripts of some broadcasts, and the 
ping filled a week which one of those present supplementary material issued by the Canadian 
s to describe as a “mountain top of experi- Association for Adult Education, are being sent 
The objective was to provide a little to over 200 leaders in the province, and the 
mation and a great deal of inspiration for response has been enthusiastic. 
ing people, who would, in their turn, pro- The Manitoba Federation of Agriculture is 
spirited leadership in their respective also expanding its activities. John Friesen of 
ilities. Last winter Art Haas, a young Virden, Man., former provincial president of 
mer of Holstein, Ontario, conducted two the U.C.Y.P.U., has joined the staff. During 
ols of this nature in his county of Grey. the coming season, he and co-organizer Helen 
successful did the three folk schools Watson, plan to hold seven folk schools at 
e that a committee was set up under the various points in the province. At each of 
nadian Association for Adult Education to — these folk schools, some 15 young people from 
de a further experiment with the method. different districts will live together for two 
lolk School Fund of $1,000 was launched weeks, preparing model recreational and study 
the purpose of enabling Art Haas to spend group programmes suitable for M.F.A. groups, 
vhole winter on the project. The greater and discussing organizational and community 
of this fund has been subscribed and Art = problems. This year the M.F.A. is offering 


is has commenced organization across the nine complete courses to over two hundred 
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study groups throughout the province. Material 
is available for groups wishing to study co- 
operation, credit unions, public speaking, 
homemaking, foods and health, all of which 
were very popular last year; new material on 
farm machinery, livestock, and forage crops 
is in the course of preparation. 

The Workers’ Educational Association has 
completed plans for the classes which it holds 
each year. This year there are six altogether. 
Prof. Robt. 
McQueen, will devote some time to study of 


The class on economics, led by 
the Rowell-Sirois report. There was such a 
demand last year for the course in elementary 
public speaking, given by Prof. R. F. Argue, 
that this year two classes have been organized. 
last year’s class in international affairs has 
heen replaced by one in Canadian and indus- 
trial history because, to quote its leader, Prof. 
R. O. 


the truth in international affairs these days.” 


MacFarlane, “you can’t catch up with 


There are also the usual classes in practical 
(Prof. Wright) 
public speaking 


psychology advanced 
(Prof. Clarke 


There are 24 organizations affiliated 


and 
English and 
Hopper ). 
with the Manitoba W.E.A. this year, and for 
the first time the co-operation of Winnipeg’s 
two large department stores has been obtained. 
So there is every prospect that this year’s 
enrolment will top last year’s total of 172. 
Every year the W.E.A. 


away 


is forced to turn 


business and professional men and 


women. ‘Their wants are served in part by the 


Phoenix Club, which is entering its tenth suc- 


cessful season with a membership of over 1(\) 
It, too, holds classes every night of the we 
but they are operated on a slightly differ 
basis; members of the club are organized into 


study groups and take turns preparing papers 


Its schedul 
for this year includes a new study group 


on the subject under discussion. 


Political Science, in which the history ar 
philosophy of anarchism, communism, fascism 
and democracy will be studied under Pri 


H. M. Clokie. 


modern finance, 


There are also classes in 


public speaking, modern 
knowledge, thought and language, as well as 
a writers’ group for budding authors and 
journalists. 

Mr. F. M. Rarig, Jr. (St. Paul, Minn.), 
Executive Secretary of the Amherst H. Wilder 
Charity, was guest speaker at the sixth Mani- 
toba Conference on Social Work, held October 
21 and 22, under the Auspices of the Council 
of Social Agencies of Greater Winnipeg, and 
Mr. Rarig 
advised social workers to prepare themselves 


attended by some 250 delegates. 


for the period of severe depression and drastic 
economic adjustment which will inevitably fol 
low the war. He recommended a public wel- 
fare programme financed by the federal and 
local government and supervised on a broad 
basis by the federal government. The neces 
sity of applying lessons learned in the last war 
was the keynote of the conference, which fea 
tured discussion groups on youth problems 
in war time, family problems in war time, and 
industrial problems in war time. 
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NEW PAMPHLETS 


\t this moment, one of the best ways of 
ping abreast of what’s going on in the world, 
pecially in Canada, is to read pamphlets. 
hey are cheap, up-to-date, and easy to digest. 
There are several series which are worth col- 
ting. Everyone knows the fine Oxford 
Pamphlets on the War and Its Problems. 
[here is a new addition to the Canadian Series 
these Oxford Pamphlets, which well repays 
tudy. It is Trends in Canadian Nationhood, 
Professor Chester Martin (10 cents). This 
the 
make 


walyses historically four main factors 


which have 


gone to Canada a nation. 


First, self-government; second, union of the 
irious provinces; third, economic maturity 
nd occupation of the land ; fourth, participation 
international Chester 
\lartin shows how these factors have operated 
to bring Canada to the status of full nationhood, 
the crucial moment of the outbreak of war 
1939, 


affairs. Professor 


He foresees many problems and 
rdeals to be the future, but 
lelieves that the new spirit brought to both by 


faced in near 
he stress of the struggle against Nazism will 
erge triumphant. the Oxford 
niversity Press, the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs (3 Willcocks Street, 
also good work with 
the the latest 
is called Uncle Sam On the Brink 
This the 
lerstanding U.S. Policy. It is 


Besides 


foronto) 1s 
Behind 


which 


doing 
Headline” series, 


10 cents). unlocks door to 
Foreign 
ed on an address by J. F. Green at the re- 
nt Couchiching Conference of the Y.M.C.A. 
Green analyses Isolationism, explains its 
ngth and recent decline; and then similarly 
ls with the elements of Interunionism and 
present Election Campaign. He concludes 
“American Foreign Policy is completely 
Whatever 
m the United States may take in the future 
be in accord with basic political, eco- 
ic and moral interests. 


unded in the national interest. 


They will decide 
vy issue on the sole basis of self-defence.” 


On the subject of the national defence pro- 
gramme, Mr. Green foresees a possible future 
tug-of-war between capital and labour over the 
economic burden that will have to be imposed, 
to meet its cost. 


He also stresses a point which 
has recently been made by many writers, that 
“democracy can meet challenges and defeats 


only by once again becoming more dynamic 


and more inspiring than other systems. Un- 
employment is the Achilles Heel of Democ- 
racy.” 

Five pamphlets on “Democracy and Citizen- 
ship” are now ready, published jointly by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
(10 cents a copy). This series is being issued 
to accompany and illustrate the broadcasts on 
democracy now running (“Challenge to Youth” 
and “Citizens All”) on the Western and 
National Networks of the C.B.C. on Wednes- 
day evenings (10.30 p.m. E.D.S.T.). But they 
make excellent reading independently of the 
broadcast, and should be in the hands of every 
student and study group across the Dominion. 
The teaching of citizenship is the educational 
problem of the hour, and here is material ready 
to hand for the purpose. The pamphlets are 
entitled: How Did We Get That Way? by 
H. G. Skilling; How the Wheels Go Round, 
edited by J. W. Holmes; You Take Out What 
You Put In, by B. K. Sandwell; Can We 
Make Good? by T. W. L. MacDermot; and 
After This Is Over, by H. G. Skilling. 

By the way, those interested in the educa- 
tional use of the film should look out for a 
pamphlet on Films In School, by R. S. Lam- 
bert, published by the Shell Oil Company, for 
use in with the film programmes 
which that company is showing to branches of 
the Ontario 


connection 


Federation of 
Associations this winter. 


Home and School 
The pamphlet sum- 
marises what documentary and teaching films 
can do to enrich and vivify classroom and 
school work. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PAMPHLETS 








sued jointly by the Canadian 


Association 
r Adult Education and the Canadian Insti- 
tute for International Affairs: 


DEMOCRACY AND CITIZENSHIP: 


1. How Did We Get That Way? 
H. G. Skilling* 


) 


2. How the Wheels Go Round. Edité 
J. W. Holmes* 
You Take Out What You Put In. 
B. K. Sandwell* 
4. Can We Make Good? By T. W. L. 
MacDermott* 
5. After This Is Over. By H. G. Skilling* 


ECONOMICS: 
. Bushels to Burn (Canada’s Wheat 
Problem). By J. W. Holmes* 
2. Uncle Sam on the Brink. By J. F. 


Green* 


STUDY OUTLINES: (multigraphed ) 
Inter-American Cooperationy 
2. Canada’s Policy and the Futuret 
‘Price 10 cents each. tPrice 5 cents each. 
‘tainable from the Canadian Association for 
l Education, 198 College St. 


Canadian Institute of 


, Toronto, 

International 
3 Willcocks St., Toronto. 

| Prices for quantities on application 


le Bellevue 

are publ 

t Education t 
eries on Citizenship 


and information about the series will 


t to subscriber 


be 
on application to the Canadian 


ciation for Adult Education, 198 College Street, 


nto 








GET 
IN 
STEP 


PURCHASE 
YOUR COPY 
OF THE 
MILITARY 
HANDBOOKS 


Elementary Drill Manual - - - 


Notes on Elementary Military 
Law for Canadian Officers 


Lecture Notes for Part | Ex- 
amination, 2nd Lieutenant 
to Lieutenant, N.P.A.M. - - 


Medical Guide for Flying Per- 
sonnel 


ABOVE PRICES SUBJECT TO 
REDUCTION FOR QUANTITY 
ORDERS 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO - CANADA 























CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Hk Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized in 1935 with the 
following purposes: (a) To serve as a clearing-house for adult education in 
Canada; ()) to develop interest by means of publications, radio and conferences; 
(c) to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education; (d) to pro- 
vide for study and research; (e) to undertake experiments and demonstrations; 
(f) to advise grant-giving bodies, educational trusts, and private donors, regarding 
the status of any organization that applies for a grant. The Association is a 
national organization with fifty affiliated educational bodies; universities, depart- 
ments of education and voluntary institutions. The Association derives its sup- 
port from grants in aid, and membership fees. The membership fee is $2.00 per 
annum for individuals, and $10.00 per annum for affiliated societies. The 
Executive Committee, which is responsible for the publication of this magazine, 
consists of the following: 


President—Dr. GEORGES BOUCHARD 

Immediate Past President—Co_L. WILFRID Bovey (Halifax). 

Chairman of Executive Committee—W. J. DUNLOP (Toronto). 

Treasurer—F¥. C. AULD (Toronto). 

Members of Executive Committee—Mrs. H. P. PLUMPTRE (Toronto); 
A. B. MACDONALD (Antigonish); Dr. S. F. MAINE (London); Dr. 
L. S. KLiInck (Vancouver); Ross WINTER (Queen’s University); DR. 
B. O. FILTEAU (Quebec); Mrs. GERALD W. BrrKs (Montreal); Dr. 
H. F. Munro (Halifax). 

Secretary—R. E. G. Davis (Teronto). 

Director—-E. A. CORBETT. 

Editor—R. S. LAMBERT. 
Headquarters: 198 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 











FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


is published monthly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. Annual subscription is 
$1.00, and price of single copies 10 cents. The next issue will appear in December. 


Previous issues of Food For Thought dealt with the following subjects:— 


January: THIS FREEDOM (Civil Liberties) 
February: WHAT ABOUT THE C.B.C.? 
March: WHY GERMANY IS LIKE THAT 
April: WAR AIMS AND PEACE PLANS 
May: MIND UNDER FIRE (Propaganda) 
June: HOW HEALTHY IS CANADA ? 
September: CANADA'S WAR EFFORT 
October: YOUTH, WAR AND IDEALISM 


Copies are still obtainable from 198 College Street, Toronto Price, 10 cents each 























